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avoided if there is to be any development in the sphere of reflective 
thought. Dewey assures us that philosophy is vision, imagination, 
reflection. But within the limits of the same page he asserts : ' ' Phi- 
losophy recovers itself when it ceases to be a device for dealing 
with the problems of philosophers and becomes a method, cultivated 
by philosophers, for dealing with the problems of men." 10 There 
has never been an honest philosophy which was not an attempt to 
cope with "the problems of men" (I presume that philosophers are 
men). But there are problems and problems. Who can say which 
is most important 1 Who can dictate the direction which philosoph- 
ical inquiry is to take ? It is best to let reason follow its own paths, 
without let or hindrance. In that programme lies the hope of man, 
unless history has recently turned pragmatist. 

D. T. Howard 
Northwestern University. 



CEREMONIAL IMPATIENCE 

ENGAGED in studying what I have called the element of reluc- 
tance, of holding back, in ceremonialism, 1 that unwillingness 
to meet the changes of life until they become inevitable which leads 
to crisis ceremonials, one becomes aware of a complementary feel- 
ing, also a formalized feeling, a kind of impatience to meet the 
change and, as we say, get it over. It is this impulse or tendency 
as it expresses itself in crisis or epochal ceremonial that we may call 
ceremonial impatience. 2 In the Greek word for rite, telete, and 
perhaps in the Hopi word passiohti this attitude is summarized. 
Telete means rite of growing up, becoming complete. The term 
was applied primarily to the initiation ceremony of puberty and 
then to weddings and funerals. 3 Passiohti sometimes means ' ' ended, ' ' 
"completed," and sometimes it appears to mean "to hold a cere- 
mony. ' '* 

10 Op. tit., p. 65. 

1 E. C. Parsons, "Holding Back in Crisis Ceremonialism," American An- 
thropologist, January-March, 1916. 

2 In literature Joseph Conrad has well described it as the desire for finality 
which expresses itself through literary ' ' solution by rewards and punishments, 
by crowned love, by fortune, by a broken leg, or a sudden death," the desire for 
finality "for which our hearts yearn with a longing greater than the longing 
for the loaves and fishes of this earth." And Conrad adds, "Perhaps the only 
true desire of mankind ... is to be set at rest." (The North American Review, 
April, 1916.) 

3 Jane Ellen Harrison, Ancient Art and Bitual, p. 112. New York and 
London, 1913. 

* H. E. Voth, The Oraibi Powamu Ceremony. Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 
61, Anthrop. Ser. III., No. 2, p. 133, n. 4. 
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To begin with conception rites. That there is much variation 
in popular knowledge about conception we have learned in recent 
years. Among primitive peoples it is not always accounted an 
achievement that may be left safely to nature. It is one of the 
functions of magic to induce it — sometimes to preclude it. The 
resort to fertility rites at weddings may be taken as one form of 
such impatience, so to speak, with nature. Fertility rites after 
nature has been given a chance, rites to overcome barrenness, are 
perhaps less striking instances of impatience. These rites are wide- 
spread. Charms against barrenness or supernatural facilities for 
reproduction are almost always an important property of the medi- 
cine-man or at the command of benevolent spirits. It is usually 
only when these resources are tried in vain that barrenness is ac- 
cepted with all its ofttimes tragic consequences, personal neglect, 
divorce, 5 or social degradation. The childless woman or man is one 
of the anomalies all but modern society cherishes so deep an aversion 
for that it is perhaps no wonder fertility rites or charms are resorted 
to, resorted to through sheer apprehensiveness, I am aware, as well 
as through impatience. 

For pregnancy or birth rites or charms there would seem to be 
less urgency. And yet these maternity rites or charms are very 
common. Many motives of course are back of them — desire for off- 
spring of one sex or the other, desire to establish the paternity of the 
expected child, desire to bring definite benefits or good luck to child 
or mother, desire to safeguard them and society at large from bad 
spirits or supernatural evil. 6 But sometimes there are specific rites 
to hasten the birth — when the pregnancy drags out or labor is pro- 
longed. Even when the impulse is less concrete, one surmises that 
maternity rites in general are prompted to some extent at least by the 
desire "to do something," a desire implying some degree of im- 
patience. 

Growth rites and rites to hasten adolescence are widespread. 
Luisefio Indian women are told to roast themselves at the fire after 
childbirth that their offspring may grow up quickly. 7 The Hupas, 
another California tribe, give "medicine" to the newborn child to 

5 Divorce for barrenness may be prompted, I suggest, not only by utilitarian 
consideration, but by the discomfiture of waiting for the pregnancy that does 
not occur. A husband comes ' ' to the end of his patience. ' ' The divorce is his 
emotional outlet for the sterility as well as a device against childlessness. 

6 The idea of evil pregnancy or birth spirits is an expression of the discom- 
fiture the circumstances produce, of the distress caused by change, perhaps of 
the tension of waiting. Imputation of disaster to the presence of pregnant 
women is another expression of this feeling. 

7 P. S. Sparkman, "The Culture of the Luisefio Indians," p. 225. Univ. 
of California Pub. in Amer. Archeol. and Ethnol., VIII. (1908-10). 
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make it grow up fast. 8 In old Mexico it is recorded that during a 
new year ceremonial parents would pull and stretch the limbs of 
their children to make them grow and also lift them "several times 
from the ground, holding them by the sides of their heads, above 
their ears. ' ' 9 At the end of a folk tale or myth 10 I have seen Zuni 
children stretch their arms above their head, exclaiming "May I 
grow so big. ' ' During a girl 's initiation ceremony the Hopi women 
say ritualistically, "We cause you to grow up." 11 

Have we not also our formulas or quasi formulas of growth or 
achievement? "We look forward, we say, to the time when John or 
Mary will be in school or in college, when they will be in business or 
have a career, when they will be married or have children of their 
own. In a non-ceremonial culture "looking forward" may be the 
only expression suffered the impatient, a meager expression of senti- 
mentality in place of the full satisfaction of a rite. 

In non-modern or ceremonial cultures adolescent or puberty rites 
are often confounded or identified with marriage rites. The belief 
that a girl must be married before her first menstruation or imme- 
diately subsequent to it, may be viewed, I think, as an expression of 
impatience over any delay in the prescribed order. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Kaffir belief that a girl who has not mated at nubility will 
die, or the early Hindu declaration that ' ' reprehensible is the father 
who gives not his daughter in marriage at the proper time." "In 
consequence of his preventing the legitimate result of the appear- 
ance of her menses, ' ' a man was to lose his dominion over his daugh- 
ter. After waiting three years she might choose her own bride- 
groom, and of him no nuptial fee was to be required. 12 

Hostility against old maids is, like hostility against barren ma- 
trons, an expression of aversion to the anomalous, but into it too 
enters a large measure of impatience, 13 of being fretted because the 
expected does not happen. Even in modern society it is only the 
confirmed old maid or old bachelor — and I think the popular use of 
this adjective very significant — only the confirmed celibate who no 

s P. E. Goddard, "Life and Culture of the Hupa," p. 51. Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Pub. in Amer. Archaeology and Ethnology, I. (1903-04). 

9 Zelia Nuttall, "Ancient Mexican Superstitions," J. Amer. Folk-Lore, X. 
(1807), 275. 

io In Zuni myths as in the myths of other Indians supernaturally rapid 
growth is of frequent occurrence and in this feature at least one surmises in the 
myth an element of wish fulfilment. 

ii H. B. Voth, ' ' The Oraibi Oaqo'l Ceremony. ' ' Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 
84, Anthrop. Ser. VI., No. 1, p. 11, 1903. 

12 Laws of Manu, IX., 4, 90, 93. 

is E. C. Parsons, "The Aversion to Anomalies," this Journal, Vol. XII., 
pp. 213-14. 
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longer disappoints his or her friends' expectations, and so is not 
badgered by those impatient persons, the match-makers. 

To be impatient about the unmarried, to expedite marriage, is, as 
we know, the business of professional match-makers among some 
peoples. To the existence of this profession child-marriage may be 
in part attributed. But only in part, for into child-marriage or 
betrothal enter several factors — the assurance of virginity in the 
bride, the preclusion of any expression of desire on the part of the 
young people, the assurance of a desired alliance between two groups, 
satisfactory economic arrangements. The latter motives are not 
peculiar, of course, to child-marriage, but they are capable of arous- 
ing impatience to get themselves realized. But besides the im- 
patience for concrete advantages there is a less well-defined im- 
patience to be discerned in the custom of betrothing the very young, 
or, for that matter, the unborn, impatience towards life itself. Among 
us, parents sometimes pretend that their children are going to marry 
each other ' ' when they get big. " " She 's your little sweetheart, isn 't 
she?," we ask a child, or, "What's become of your beau?," and we 
are but half oblivious of the absurdity of the question. Brought to 
visit in the house of his father's clan, a Tewa boy baby is loudly wel- 
comed as "the husband," i. e., of one of the girls of the clan, and a 
Tewa woman speaks of her son's sons in jest as "our bridgrooms. " 14 
For the American, whether Anglo-Saxon or Pueblo Indian, such 
references are jocose, for the circumstances under which they might 
have been gravely made are altered. Nevertheless, the references ex- 
press a would-be satisfaction, so to speak, the satisfaction of having 
a child's matrimonial future assured, of having it all settled before- 
hand. The systematic restriction of marriage choice so characteris- 
tic of Australian and Melanesian society and occurring in pronounced 
forms now and again in very many groups, this delimitation is largely 
acceptable because it leaves little to chance, to the unexpected, it 
leaves nothing to be waited for. 

Marriage ceremonial itself does not afford as conspicuous ex- 
amples of impatience as of reluctance. And yet the ceremonial as 
a whole may be looked at as an expression of impatience, impatience 
with the natural steps of courting, and the prescriptions that at a set 
time during the celebration intercourse shall take place may fairly 
be described as a sign of impatience. Then and there relationship 
must be settled. In divorce this attitude is still more striking — 
then and there the relationship must be broken; no incertitude, no 
temporizing, no compromise. Let the tie be snapped and snapped 
once for all, this is everywhere, I presume, the spirit of divorce. 

i* Barbara Freire-Mareeoo, ' ' Tewa Kinship Terms from the Pueblo of Hano, 
Arizona," American Anthropologist, p. 28<3, April-June, 1914. 
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It is an impatience against the adjustments that would in time be 
made by life itself. 

The approach of death seems at times to provoke impatience 
which takes ceremonial or customary expression. Hocart tells of a 
death he witnessed in the South Seas. The man had died once 
already that morning, his people thought, but he had come to life 
again and kept them all waiting till he should be ready for his 
funeral. And so they hung over him certain leaves to drive away 
the spirits holding him back from death. "The leaves apparently 
took effect; he breathed his last; the women raised the usual 
wail; . . ," 15 In many communities the death wail is started be- 
fore death, or, as among the Ovaherero, the moribund is covered 
from sight. 16 The removal of the moribund from the dwelling — re- 
moval to a temporary death house or to sacred spots or just out of 
doors — is, I take it, a rite of impatience, however it may be ex- 
plained as a wish to preclude the death infection or preserve other- 
wise death-tainted property, or, as on the part of the Hindu, to 
avoid unrighteousness and scandal. 17 

Similarly the reasons alleged for killing the aged or aging or the 
decrepit may be merely superficial reasons. That they are killed 
because they are a practical encumbrance or because it is a mercy to 
them, a duty towards them, or because, dying comparatively unim- 
paired, they will be better off in the spirit world, all these reasons 
are just the utilitarian, rationalistic arguments likely to be imputed 
to savage society or, for that matter, the arguments savages might 
make themselves 18 — rationalizing is not confined to the civilized. 
And yet it is the feeling that makes us say, in a lingering illness, ' ' it 
was a relief when death came" or "it was good to have it over 
with," 19 it is this feeling, I surmise, that makes the more simple- 

15 Folk-Lore, XXVI. (1915), 132. 

ie Folk-Lore Journal (South Africa), I. (1879), 51. 

" Bose, SMb Chunder, The Hindoos as They Are, p. 257 ft. Calcutta, 
1883. A Hindu who dies at home is a branded man. As for the aged person 
who returns home after immersion in sacred river or tank, he, and still more she, 
is utterly disgraced. Bose knew an old widow who was brought home after 
fifteen immersions. Finally overpowered by a sense of shame, she drowned her- 
self. "Shall I ever die!" is a common exclamation of an aged widow (ib., p. 
259). 

18 Cf. E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, I., 
386-93, London, 1908. 

19 Recently on Andros Island in the Bahamas the attitude of an old Negro 
acquaintance at the deathbed of his wife was described to me by a witness. 
"Good Lo', take her out of her misery," he had prayed. "Good Lo„ hurry 
her up." 
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minded hasten the " relief. " 20 The extreme weakness of the sick 
or aged, their very different habits, are disturbing, extremely up- 
setting, and the belief that their ways are soon to become still more 
different is also disconcerting. The pain of a disintegrating sense 
of participation with them prompts the desire of breaking up the 
association with them as quickly as possible, i. e., killing them. 

Exorcism of the dead is explicitly a rite of impatience. In the 
words of a Dieguefio Indian "make him done with this world" 21 
is the obvious meaning of exorcism. Formal and explicit exorcism 
is a widely recorded custom ; but less set signs of impatience towards 
the dead have also been noted. For example, when the Chukchee 
death "followers" put the clothes on the body, a work of no little 
difficulty, at every hitch "the followers" might admonish the de- 
ceased, saying, "Leave off! Make haste! You have to go away. 
Do not be so obstinate." 22 At one Chukchee funeral Bororgas de- 
scribes, when the deceased was as usual consulted about the funeral 
place, but delayed answering, the widower exclaimed: "Be reason- 
able! Let us have an end! You hamper the ceremony." 23 

The throat of the Chukchee corpse is cut — to let the soul fly 
away with such impetus as to make it difficult for it to return, and 
the corpse is left exposed to beasts of prey. The second day after 
the funeral the mourners visit the spot to be reassured by the de- 
struction of the corpse. 24 The Chukchees rely upon the beasts of 
prey for the final consummation, but there are many other well- 
known practises to hasten putrefaction or desiccation, and they may 
lend themselves, I suggest, to an analogous interpretation. They 
probably express impatience to be thoroughly rid of the dead, the 
belief attaching that until the flesh disappears from the bones the 
ghost lingers about his home. 

20 Or the mercy of putting an end to the lingerer as we still say in connec- 
tion with animals, or as the Romans said no doubt of the aged or infirm slaves 
they left to die on an island of the Tiber. 

21 T. T. Waterman, ' ' The Beligious Practises of the Dieguefio Indians, ' ' 
p. 311. Univ. of California Pub. in Amer. Archaeology and Ethnology, VIII. 
Berkeley (1908-1910). 

22 W. Bogoras, ' ' The Chukchee, ' ' p. 522. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
VII. Leiden and New York, 1907. 

23 lb., p. 525. At the funeral the reindeer drawing the sledge of the corpse 
are slaughtered and then the funeral director, sitting astride the corpse, jerks the 
reins violently and urges the dead reindeer with his whip, pretending he is going 
fast to the country of the dead. The bystanders encourage him, exclaiming, 
"Hurry up! Go faster!" (p. 526). 

2*J6., ft. 528, 530. Delay in its destruction means that the deceased is 
waiting for a companion — a typical illustration of the rationalizing character- 
istic of any profound discomfiture, in this case the discomfiture of failing to get 
rid of the dead, the finished one. 
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In the foregoing cursory analysis most of our illustrations are 
drawn from the so-called primitive cultures. One of the striking 
differences between primitive and modern culture is the passing 
out of the latter of crisis ceremonialism. Nowadays, to increasing 
groups, pregnancy, birth, growth, marriage, and death rites appear 
merely ritualistic or sentimental survivals. But the general habit 
of mind, the original feelings without which ceremonial survivals, in 
this case as in others, would be far scarcer, this original attitude per- 
sists. Upon these conservative feelings and mental habits the war 
has thrown a flashlight, so to speak, bringing out obscure or over- 
looked cultural or psychological traits into strangely sharp outlines. 
Many of these outlines have taken the shape of popular shibboleths, 
an equivalent, as it were, for ancient ritual. The foremost shib- 
boleth of ceremonial impatience has been "war to end war." Again 
and again we hear this mystical interpretation of the present war 
delivered from the pulpits of government, of business, and of 
churches which have come to the support of government and busi- 
ness. Even when the abstraction of war to end war is not urged, 
the nature of the present war is felt to be critical. "This is no 
ordinary war which the world is waging," declares Mr. Root 2 " and 
many others. The declaration not only gives the dignity of a high 
purpose to the enterprise of war, it implies a sense of crisis, to use 
Mr. Root's own term, of climax, a feeling which leads directly to the 
familiar dictate, ' ' We must settle this once for all. ' ' 28 To the more 
mystical, settlement means the abolition of war, to the less mystical, 
to the "bitter enders," the partisans of "la victoire integrate," 
abolition of the power of Germany. But to all alike, to all the 
would-be givers of the knock-out blow, whether to Germany or to 
war in the abstract, may be imputed that desire for finality which 
in favoring circumstances is expressed in culture in rites of im- 
patience. 

Before the war, rites of impatience together with other rites 
found, in the complexity and diversity of our culture, hostile cir- 
cumstances. The war, however, makes for unity, as we say, and 
centralization of thought and interest. Hence a renaissance of ritual- 
ism may be expected. 

Indeed, already a litany, if not a complete ritual, of impatience 
has been formulated. This litany was published on October 26, 
1917, where current creeds are often published — in the advertising 
columns of a daily newspaper. 27 Under the caption ' ' Until We End 
this War" we read: 

25 In an address reported in the Neio York Tribune, September 15, 1917. 
se From an address by Lloyd George reported in the New Fork Tribune, 
October 23, 1917. 

27 The New York Times. 
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Not one ship can sail a safe sea — 

Until we end this war. 

No one can know what his money will buy — 

Until we end this war. 

No man's son may live the life that has been lovingly planned for him — 

Until we end this war. 

The ill effects of war touch each home in our country; they affect every man 
and woman and child within the boundaries of the United States. The con- 
ditions under which our lives, and our children's lives are lived, will not 
again be sweet and clean, constructive and helpful — 
Until we end this war. 

The awful need for our aid will increase — 

Until we end this war. 

The publication of this litany was paid for by the Cotton Goods 
Trade for a Liberty Loan Committee in behalf of the Second Liberty 
Loan. Already the technique of these war bond issues is elaborate; 
as it develops it may present a veritable ritual of impatience. Ex- 
pressive paraphernalia is the giant thermometer on the village 
green, of the town clock with hands indicating the local and national 
bond sales. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 

New York City. 
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Lecciones de Antropologia. Julian Restrepo Hernandez. Bogota : 

Arboleda y Valencia. 1917. Pp. xxii + 227. 

This is the third volume of a series of text-books on scholastic 
philosophy, published by the University of El Rosario, in Bogota. 
The first volume of the series, entitled Lecciones de Logica, was 
published by Dr. Restrepo Hernandez in 1907. The second volume, 
entitled Lecciones de Metafisica, was written by the president of the 
university, Dr. Rafael Maria Carrasquilla, and appeared in 1914. 

The neo-scholastic literature of the nineteenth century has been 
roughly divided into two schools. The older school, also called 
Roman, sticks to St. Thomas's method of argumentation and ignores 
or condemns modern thought. The most genuine representative of 
this school is the Jesuit, Cornoldi, who describes modern philosophy 
as "the pathology of human reason." 

The other school is more modern in its thought and its method. 
Following the spirit rather than the letter of St. Thomas, it studies 
modern writers and follows modern methods of reasoning. This 
school is known as the Louvain school, because its best-known repre- 



